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Plan to Keep Young People in School 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Re- 


ssitin | lief is asking the churches of the nation to assist in the 
world # effort to induce young people eligible for work permits to 
ast BH return to school this fall rather than to compete for em- 
= ployment with persons who are obliged to earn their living. 
That | Census figures show that in the categories “out of work 
ante, f and looking for work” and “temporarily laid off without 
t wil | pay” there were at the time of enumeration 344,060 per- 
nor 4 sons of ages 15 to 19. Obviously, every such person, if 


he could and would return to school would increase the 
chance that some bona fide wage earner with family 
responsibilities would obtain employment. The laws in 
most states are such that it is possible for children to 
lave school not merely in order to go to work, but in 
order to look for work. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee warns that increasing numbers of children “are now 
wasting their time in the no-man’s land of unemployment.” 

The President’s Organization asks that the ministers in 
all our churches urge from their pulpits on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 13, the importance of keeping boys and girls in 
school this fall. It calls attention to the following objec- 
tives formulated by a group of educational leaders con- 
vened under government auspices : 

“1. To take advantage of the present period of un- 


c unit | ‘mployment and part time employment by encouraging 
gnitim the greatest possible utilization of opportunities for 
cy w- @ preparation for future positions and for the enrichment of 


American life. 


me “2. To keep all children under 16 years of age in 
ons, to @ School in this time of surplus labor and increasing de- 
al mo- § mands of industry for skill and judgment. 

lustrial “3. To encourage undergraduates and members of 
her 1931 high school and college graduating classes to remain 
d upon school. 


“4. To urge that increasing effort be made by schools 
and institutions of learning for guidance programs that 
will direct young people not only into fields of usefulness 
into fields where their services will be in demand. 

To encourage school authorities and legislative 
ies to maintain adequate school facilities in the face 
of the present emergency. 

“6. To coordinate the efforts of organizations which 

ve a contribution to make toward attaining these ends.” 

To these may be added the importance of using the 

ression period as a time for preparing youth to make 
their contribution later on in the days of social rebuilding 
in which, the churches hope, the causes of unemployment 
will be eradicated. 
It is also pointed out that the ministers may render a 


valuable service by keeping this matter in mind in their 
pastoral visitation and interesting themselves in individual 
cases of boys and girls who are contemplating remaining 
out of school to seek work. In some cases a small amount 
of financial assistance may make it possible for families 
to keep such young people in school. 

The President’s Organization will seek the support of 
the churches for other features of its program as they 
are matured. Just now, attention is focused on keeping 
boys and girls in school. 


Wickersham Report on Prisons 


Report No. 9 of the Wickersham Commission (the 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment) on Penal Institutions, Problems and Parole, is a 
severe indictment of our prison system as typified in the 
administration of most penal institutions. 


THE INSTITUTIONS 


The report points out that there are more than 3,000 
penal institutions of all types from federal and state 
prisons to county jails. Of these, about 100 are used for 
“long-term confinement of convicts.” Practically all of 
them, except the women’s reformatories and some south- 
ern institutions, are operated on the same pattern. About 
80 prisons and men’s reformatories are similar in design 
to Auburn state prison, built in 1819. Eight of these 
prisons are more than 100 years old; only 17 prisons have 
been built since 1900. Cells in prisons of this type are 
frequently about four feet wide, six feet long and eight 
feet high. Nearly all of them are inside cells. Sixty-three 
per cent of all the cells reported on have less than 364 
cubic feet of air space (the minimum now required by the 
New York State Department of Correction) and nearly 
90 per cent have less than 600 cubic feet of air space, the 
minimum now required in federal institutions. Internal 
plumbing is lacking in 21 per cent of the men’s prisons, 
so that in them buckets are used exclusively. Furthermore, 
in 1927 the federal census bureau found that the popula- 
tion was 19.1 per cent more than the capacity originally 
planned for. The report says that the prisons are prob- 
ably much more overcrowded now than they were then. 
In the Kentucky State Prison there are approximately 
3% square feet for each man, including “the space taken 
up by the flower beds.” 

Large numbers of prisoners are unemployed. “The 
deteriorating consequences of years of idleness in an over- 
crowded and frequently semidark atmosphere under prison 
discipline are a poor preparation for a return to society.” 
It is “almost impossible” to keep the cells in the older 
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inadequate. 

Health services are likewise inadequate. Prison physi- 
cians are poorly paid, are “frequently dependent directly 
upon the warden for tenure,” and the physician is fre- 
quently ‘‘considered and treated as a subordinate to other 
subordinate prison officials.”” Prison hospitals usually have 
insufficient beds, poor equipment, inadequate assistance 
from inmate nurses, “with the all too frequent untrained 
and officious guard who interferes in the legitimate activi- 
ties of the prison physician.” 

Discipline is, of course, “crucial” in prison administra- 
tion. The report points out that a number of factors con- 
tribute to the difficulty of prison administration: the un- 
wieldy size of the prisons, the youth of the prisoners (in 
1930, 56 per cent of those admitted to 32 prisons were 
under 30), the isolation of the prison community, the al- 
most complete lack of privacy for the inmates, “the curious 
equalitarianism of the prison,” the fact that inmates need 
not struggle for a living, the “direct, immediate, impera- 
tive and inescapable authority of the warden and his 
guards,” the sense of gang loyalty. In the effort to pre- 
vent the violation of rules the “guards are watched and 
governed much as are the prisoners themselves.” 

Most institutions have long lists of rules which the 
prisoners must obey under penalty. The prohibitions vary 
from fighting or “creating a disturbance,” to “hands in 
pockets,” “staring at visitors,” or “unnecessary laughing.” 
These rules may be enforced by offering privileges and 
rights as a reward for good behavior, by isolation in 
specially built cells (often dark), handcuffing men to the 
doors, the “water cure,” making them stand in a “semicir- 
cular cage in which they cannot move about,” restricted 
diet, etc. There is a tendency to punish all types of viola- 
tions of rules in the same way, though the penalty may be 
made lighter for the less important rules. The number of 
infractions of rules reported tends to depend on the toler- 
ance of the guard and on the nature of the prisoners’ 
jobs. Those who have interesting work violate the rules 
much less frequently than others. The atmosphere of the 
institution is more important than the severity of punish- 
ment. Prison riots arise not from a special grievance but 
by “the mass of prisoners bursting into hysteria.” The 
real solution of the problem of discipline is “education in 
the broadest sense.” 

The warden is expected to be an executioner, a 
humanitarian, an educator, a disciplinarian and custodian, 
and a good business man. But the prison has failed as 
a business enterprise, as an educational institution and as 
a disciplinary institution. The wardens are frequently 
political appointees with little preparation for their task 
and receive salaries too low to attract really competent 
men. The guards are appointed by the warden with, “prac- 
tically speaking, no standards” for selection. They are 
untrained, very poorly paid and work very long hours with 
little opportunity for promotion in rank or salary. 

The report finds that there is no “complete and well- 
rounded educational program adequately financed and 
staffed” in any of the prisons, no vocational education in 
any of them and “no opportunity for schooling beyond the 
lower grades.” Neither the prisons nor the reformatories 
attempt to use the prisoners’ idle time for “broad educa- 
tional purposes.” 

The original idea back of the men’s réformatories was 
that they would separate the younger prisoners from the 
older ones and endeavor to rehabilitate the younger men. 
But the age groups in the reformatories overlap those in 
the prisons and the length of sentence is about the same. 


prisons either dry or clean. Ventilating systems are 


Architecturally the reformatories are typical prison build. 


ings, and tend to be even larger than the prisons. The _ 
educational work of the reformatories is a failure; meth. Tl 
ods of discipline are practically the same as in the prisons, 9 suite 
The report sums up the situation by saying that the re 9 in es 
formatory “serves as an introduction to the prison system | the ¢ 
for the younger prisoners.” These criticisms, however, do # jn 1! 
not apply to the best women’s reformatories, which have J skille 
been leaders in developing a better system of penal ad- TI 
ministration. pract 

CLASSIFICATION work 
There has been a rough classification of prisoners by priso 
age, recidivism, length of sentence, conduct, health, etc, J ™™ 
within the prisons, but “the congregate prison has made | ied 
even these crude classifications useless in practice and... | Whic 
the emphasis upon safety against escapes and internal § Te 
disorder has hampered all attempts at classification within J US 
the prison.” 
The report recommends that each prison should havea ticab 
reception and classification building, a group of buildings 9 the.“ 
for the main body of prisoners and another group for the § %"C 
segregation, temporary or permanent, of special health and J mode 
problem groups; the insane, feeble-minded, tubercular, cultu 
contagious venereal disease cases, sex perverts, drug ad- "eS" 
dicts, and the aged and crippled. The general group of § ™t 
prisoners should also be divided into those needing maxi- inclu 
mum security buildings, medium security buildings and als 
minimum security buildings. Probably not more than 20 As 
per cent of the prison population need to be permanently unde 
segregated. In the treatment of the bulk of the prison "na 
population the emphasis should be on “the ultimate social } M4” 
rehabilitation of the offender” rather than merely on § POPU 
secure custody. The report recommends that within the Th 
prison system there should be “broadly different types of be ke 
building with decreasing disciplinary provision and in- § ™ 
creasing freedom as a means of preparation for release.” pa 
Prison Lasor state 
A number of different systems of prison labor have on 
been tried. “Least defensible,” the report finds, is the J i. d 
lease system, which has “practically disappeared.” The J ji14, 
contract labor system, used in 25 institutions in 1928, is Jw, 
“little better in practice.” This system results in inter- J “4 , 
ference with prison discipline, frequently imposes a cruel paid 1 
task system on the prisoners, gives them no training of ff ja. 4, 
use after their release, leads to deliberate misrepresenta- ff jy 4,, 
tion of the goods manufactured, and “involves state sub- 
sidy of an industry at the expense of other privately sup- 
ported industries in the state.” The “piece-price system’ 
in which the contractor supplies the raw materials and J. Th 
buys the finished product from the state, has most of the 2 
evils of the contract labor system. The public account § ‘ta 
system in which the prison authorities manage the indus- '0 ser 
try and the product is sold on the open market has worked 0 pr 
well in Minnesota but in most states means the competition thang 
of private industry and free labor with forced labor ona 7 
low wage scale. It would tend to drive similar industries ld 
out of the local market and force most of the prisoners wttuti 
into the same trade. 
The report finds that “the great majority of the prisons te M 
of the country have never been self-supporting, regardless a 
of the type of labor system employed.” This failure ne 
largely due to the lack of adequate investment, “skilled Zz 
management, space, marketing facilities, adaptability t I 
changing needs or labor.” To conduct a prison for profi The 
is to “standardize prison labor” and sacrifice the oppor 0 
tunity for vocational training. Therefore the report cot ma 


\ [2] 


id @ siders it far better to make the prisons merely “self-suf- 
he | ficient economic units” so far as possible. 
h- The assignment of prisoners to work for which they are 
ns, | suited is particularly difficult in view of the wide range 
re- | in experience and training of the prisoners. A study of 
em |& the occupations of a group of New York State prisoners 
do # in 1920 showed that 34 per cent were employed as un- 
we § skilled labor or in agricultural occupations. 
ad- The report finds that three types of industrial work are 
practicable for prisons: maintenance and upkeep, public 
works and farming, industrial establishments in the 
by prisons. About 30 per cent of the inmates are employed 
tc, | maintenance and upkeep. This work should be organ- 
ale | wed to give the men engaged in it experience and skill 
which will be of value after their release, and should be 
‘nal correlated with educational classes or correspondence 
hin courses. 

“Elaborate vocational education” is probably imprac- 
vea fp ticable because of the short sentences served. Inculcating 
ings the “habit of regular work” is, however, important. In 
‘the § @ticultural states farm work is “an obvious and desirable 
and § mode of labor,” particularly if scientific training in agri- 
ilar, @ culture can be given. Prisoners from industrial communi- 
ad. | ties may also benefit from “a complete change in environ- 
> of ment and interests.” A well-planned farm system might 
axi- | include the men classed as “minimum escape risks.” This 
and § Salso true of road building, reforestation and drainage. 
n 20 & “As far as possible, consistent with safety, outside labor 
ently under sufficient supervision with a well-developed educa- 
‘ison | tonal and recreation program is the best and most feasible 
ocial | Means of employing a large proportion of the prison 
population.” 
ithe #. There still remains the group of prisoners who must 
os of kept in “maximum security buildings.” The “state 
| in- § e” system under which prison-made goods are sold only 
ase.” §  tax-supported agencies and institutions within the state 

seems to be most suitable and “least objectionable” for 
state prisons. Under this system the prison industry does 
tot compete with private industry in the open market, and 
Ahave organized labor has shown its willingness to cooperate in 
8 the Ht ihe development of such a system. Prison officials have 
The # jailed to develop the institutional market for their goods. 
28, is Wage payments, when any have been made, have been 
—= ‘of negligible significance.” Adequate wages cannot be 
a paid until a more “adequate solution of the labor problem” 
ng fi las been attained, although some payment should be made 
inany case. 
y Sup: EDUCATION 
stem 
a The report comments that, whatever the cause for the 
of the § dividual’s failure in society, “the community behaves in 
ccount fact as if it assumed that a prison sentence could be made 
indus- § Serve the end of readjustment.” But at present a term 
yorked §" Prison does not usually prepare the prisoner for a 


thange of life after his release. Changing an individual's 
thilosophy of life is difficult at best but “prison tends to 
uild up ‘habits, adjustments, and adaptations to the in- 
tttutional environment which in themselves become im- 
iediments in the attempt to reconstruct the character of 
ge inmate.” The prison educational program should 
tefore prevent the deterioration that is caused by con- 
inement, break down the prisoner’s bad habits that were 
‘quired before his conviction and “inculcate new habits 
nd interests.” 
€ report urges that the institution’s educational re- 
“urces be fully used. The essentials are “a good library 
ada good supervising educator.” The prison should be 
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so organized that each prisoner can find a teacher in a 
subject in which he is interested and each one equipped 
to teach can find a pupil to instruct. In the development 
of prison programs it is necessary only to “extend to all 
prisons the best practices now employed in particular in- 
stitutions.” 


PAROLE AND PROBATION 


Parole is defined as “a method by which prisoners who 
have served a portion of their sentences are released from 
penal institutions under the continued custody of the 
state upon conditions which permit their reincarceration 
in the event of misbehavior.” In many states the great 
majority of the prisoners are released on parole. The 
alternatives to parole are the release at the expiration of 
the maximum sentence, “under the operation of an auto- 
matic time allowance for good conduct,” and executive 
clemency. Parole is the only method which protects 
society against the released criminal. Both the methods 
of selecting prisoners for parole and of supervision are 
inadequate in many states. Under the parole system sen- 
tences necessarily become somewhat indefinite. The re- 
port finds that the ideal system would be “an absolutely 
indeterminate sentence, administered with scientific pre- 
cision by an expert tribunal,” but that this would not be 
desirable until the “technique of parole selection” has be- 
come much more scientific than it now is. 

Probation as a method of controlling convicted persons 
has been developed to deal with individuals for whom 
institutional confinement may be both unnecessary and 
inadequate. The probation period is usually equal to the 
average length of the prison sentence. Massachusetts was 
the first state to adopt a probation system; 36 states, the 
District of Columbia and the federal government now have 
adult probation laws. Probation is being gradually ex- 
tended to a wider range of offenses, though there is as 
yet no uniformity in state laws. The report finds that 
“drug addicts, persistent alcoholic and feeble-minded 
prisoners with strongly developed criminal habits,” as 
well as “prisoners who have had long previous experience 
in criminal activity” are less responsive to probationary 
treatment. The failure of probation usually means either 
that the individual selected was a poor “risk” or that 
supervision was inadequate. About 70 per cent of all 
probation cases do not have any later conflict with the law. 
The report finds that the cost of probation per individual 
is so much less than imprisonment that the latter is “an 
unwarranted waste of public funds,” if it can be avoided 
without danger to society. 


Wickersham Report on “Third Degree” 


Report No. 11 of the Wickersham Commission on 
Lawlessness and Law Enforcement discusses the prev- 
alence of “the employment of methods which inflict suf- 
fering, physical or mental, upon a person, in order to ob- 
tain from that person information about a crime.” It 
also deals with unfairness in prosecutions. Both of these 
documents were prepared by Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Wal- 
ter H. Pollak and Carl S. Stern, who were consultants to 
the commission. The inclusion of a report on the Mooney- 
Billings case in this study was considered, but the commis- 
sion decided against it because it was “beyond its province 
to investigate individual cases” in state courts since the 
commission could not examine witnesses or “redetermine 
facts.” However, it is briefly discussed in the Report on 
Criminal Procedure (No. 8) which will be summarized 
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briefly in a forthcoming issue of INFORMATION SERVICE. 

The study included an analysis of adjudicated cases and 
appeal briefs in criminal cases before the U. S. Supreme 
Court, the federal circuit courts and state courts of last 
resort, from 1925 to 1930; a study of legislation; press 
accounts of cases; questionnaires to officials, public de- 
fenders and bar associations; and field work in 15 repre- 
sentative cities. 

The “third degree,” the report points out, is contrary to 
two legal principles “recognized everywhere in the United 
States :” persons shall not be compelled to give evidence 
against themselves, and “confessions obtained by duress 
are not admissible in evidence.” Nine states have enacted 
laws for the punishment of persons using certain prac- 
tices to get a confession. While the chief instruments of 
the third degree are physical violence or threats of violence 
and mental suffering, other practices are closely allied to 
it, such as illegal arrests, unnecessary force at arrest, un- 
lawful detention, denial of bail or demand for excessive 
bail, holding a prisoner incommunicado, “confinement in 
bad quarters or under bad living conditions.” 

Police officials frequently deny that the third degree 
exists at the present time, except in occasional cases. 
However, several studies which have been made by re- 
sponsible groups make it evident that in one form or an- 
other the third degree is far from being abandoned. A 
study of the decisions of appellate courts showed that 
from 1920 to 1930 there were 67 cases in which the use 
of third degree methods to get confessions was proved. 
In 39 others there was evidence of such practices, but it 
was not fully proved. Every section of the United States 
except New England is represented in these cases. Other 
evidence indicates that it is widespread throughout the 
country. The report points out that it is always a prob- 
lem of local police administration and that conditions vary 
even within nearby localities or with changes of adminis- 
tration in a given locality. The methods used include phys- 
ical brutality (ranging from beating to “harsher forms of 
torture”), questioning “so protracted that the prisoner’s 
energies are spent and his powers of resistance overcome,” 
threats of bodily injury, “prolonged illegal detention,” es- 
pecially in bad living conditions, which is sometimes “defi- 
nitely used for purposes of compulsion,” brutality in 
making arrests which may or may not be definitely con- 
nected with third degree methods. 

The data show that third degree methods have been 
used in more than half the states during the last ten years. 
Proved instances have occurred in 29 cities during that 
time. More than one third of the cases judicially reported 
were in communities of less than 10,000 inhabitants. Ex- 
cept for a few cases connected with the enforcement of 
the narcotic laws there is little evidence of use of the third 
degree by federal officials. “It remains beyond doubt that 
the practice is shocking in its character and extent, viola- 
tive of American traditions and institutions, and not to be 
tolerated.” 

The chief use of the third degree is to get confessions 
or further information from arrested persons who are 
suspected of having committed a crime, but it is also 
sometimes used on witnesses to get information. In only 
a few cases on record was the victim a woman, but some 
of these are “particularly bad.” In a number of cases 
the defendants were young, sometimes mere boys. In 
some localities there is evidence that third degree methods 
are “particularly used against Negroes” though in other 
parts of the country there is apparently no color discrim- 
ination. It is “especially used against the poor and unin- 


fluential.” The cases involving communists and other 
radicals were for the most part cases of brutality at arrest 
rather than of the third degree. In seven out of the 1% 
appellate cases the defendants were mentally defective. In 
the appellate cases third degree practices were mainly in 
murder and robbery cases, but the records of the Volun- 
tary Defenders in New York (which are taken from cases 
in the trial courts) “show a more even distribution of al- 
leged cases of police brutality among the more serious 
felonies.” In spite of claims to the contrary “the third de- 
gree is not inflicted upon habitual criminals only.” Indeed 
habitual criminals sometimes get “a measure of immu- 
nity” from it. The report points out that although murder, 
except by gangs, is usually not committed by habitual 
criminals, suspected murderers are very often subjected to 
the third degree; that there are fewer cases of the third 
degree involving forgers, incendiaries or confidence men 
who are more often professional criminals ; and that habit- 
ual criminals are sometimes “protected by the police in 
return for tribute.” 

It is sometimes claimed that the third degree is used 
only against “clearly guilty persons who refuse to tell the 
truth.” But it is impossible for the police always to know 
at the beginning of an investigation who is guilty ; methods 
of arrest are often undiscriminating so that innocent per- 
sons may be arrested; arrests are often made on informa- 
tion given by “stool pigeons” (“men who could themselves 
be prosecuted”). The recent investigation of magistrates’ 
courts in New York has shown that such “tips” may be 
given against innocent persons; in nearly half the appel- 
late cases in which third degree practices were found the 
decisions were reversed because of these practices. The 
defendants were finally acquitted in a number of cases 
known to the investigators in which the third degree was 
used. The third degree is sometimes used to get evidence 
from witnesses. Confessions secured by the third degree 
have later been proved false. 

The report finds that inflicting the mental types of third 
degree is more common than physical violence. Mental 
methods may be no milder than violence. <A _ prisoner, 
used to a rough existence “may suffer less from blows 
than from relay questioning prolonged over several days 
and nights with no chance for sleep.” Keeping prisoners 
incommunicado for days between their arrest and at- 
raignment in court, particularly in unsanitary, crowded 
cells, may influence a prisoner to confess in order to be 
released. 

The excuses given for using the third degree may be 
thus summarized: it is “necessary to get at the facts’; t 
is used “only against the guilty”; police cannot get cot 
victions in any other way; police brutality is “an excus 
able reaction” to the brutality of criminals; police moral 
may be impaired by restricting the use of the third de 
gree; “traditional legal limitations” are outworn in the 
face of organized gangs. But the report finds that “tv 
defend the third degree is to advocate lawlessness . . . 
— who are specially charged with the enforcement 0 

w. 

The evils of the third degree may be summarized # 
follows: the danger of false confessions; the impairmett 
of police efficiency because it tends to make the polite 


“less zealous in the search for objective evidence”; thf! 


weakening of “efficient administration of criminal justi 
in the courts” because the issue of the prisoner's 

is often clouded by counter charges of forced con fessioms: 
the brutalizing effect of such methods on the police 
the prisoner. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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